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PREFACE 


The  "Utilization  of  Low  Vision  Kit"  containing  a  Visual 
Efficiency  Scale  and  this  Teacher's  Guide  has  emerged  as  a 
result  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  numerous  individuals  and 
organizations »  The  final  scale  contains  some  items  from  a 
measure  developed  by  Dr.  Natalie  Barraga,  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  as  a  part  of  some  research  completed  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers  in  1963.  Other  items  in  the 
scale  were  taken  from  a  measure  developed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Holmes, 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  for  research  with 
older  low  vision  children  for  her  Master's  thesis  at  Illinois 
State  University  in  1967.  Evidence  from  the  use  of  these 
scales  provided  information  which  led  to  the  rearrangement 
of  the  original  items ,  and  the  addition  of  new  items  for  a 
more  comprehensive  assessment  of  visual  functioning. 

The  completed  revision,  now  known  as  the  Visual  Efficiency 
Scale,  was  accomplished  largely  by  Mr.  Douglas  Ozias  and  Miss 
Mildred  Smith,  graduate  students  at  The  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Carson  Nolan,  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  bibliography  and  list  of  appro¬ 
priate  materials  was  the  major  effort  of  Mrs.  Amie  Dennison 
in  the  Instructional  Materials  Reference  Center  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

The  impetus  for  the  implementation  of  the  project  and 


the  dissemination  of  the  kit  on  a  national  scale  was  provided 
by  Dr.  James  Moss,  Director,  Division  of  Research,  Bureau  of 
the  Handicapped,  USOE  and  Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  Unit  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Visually  Handicapped,  Division  of  Training  Programs, 
Bureau  of  the  Handicapped,  USOE.  Miss  Taylor  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  who  gave  guidance  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  project  throughout.  Members  of  this  committee  were: 
Dr.  S.  C.  Ashcroft,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Dr.  Natalie  Barraga,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Mrs.  Ruth  Holmes,  Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School 
Mr.  Cleve  Kederis,  Doctoral  student,  Peabody  College 
Dr.  Carson  Nolan,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Rosemary  O'Brien,  Montgomery  County  Public  Schools, 
Maryland 

Miss  Josephine  Taylor,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Each  of  these  persons  gave  invaluable  assistance  in  many  ways. 
Although  it  is  infeasible  to  name  each  person,  the  directors 
and  participants  in  the  Training  Institutes  made  numerous 
suggestions  to  be  incorporated  into  this  guide  to  make  it  use¬ 
ful  to  teachers,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  interest 
and  dedicated  efforts. 


The  completion  and  issuance  of  this  kit  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  in  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Development,  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  who  assumed  responsibility  for  the  printing  and 


dissemination  of  information. 

Concommitant  with  the  preparation  of  the  materials  for 
the  kit.  Institutes  funded  by  the  Division  of  Training  Pro¬ 
grams,  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped,  USOE,  were  conducted  by 
Colleges,  Universities,  and  State  Education  Agencies  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  United  States  in  order  to  reach  as  many 
teachers  as  possible.  Now,  each  school  and  each  teacher  can 
accept  the  challenge  to  make  sure  that  every  child  with  low 
vision  has  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  use  it  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 


Austin,  Texas 
July,  1970 


Natalie  C.  Barraga 
Editor 


INTRODUCTION 


In  recent  years,  eye  specialists,  educators,  and  other 
professionals  have  focused  increasingly  upon  the  possibilities 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of  visual  learning  abilities, 
especially  in  children  with  low  vision.  Because  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  visual  acuity  measurements  have  no  one  fixed  value 
but  may  differ  among  individuals  with  similar  eye  conditions 
and  within  the  same  individual  under  varying  situations,  the 
use  of  visual  acuity  as  meaningful  information  for  educational 
purposes  is  considered  of  less  importance  to  the  teacher. 

Children  who  have  such  low  acuity  designations  as  light 
perception  (LP)  ,  hand  movement  (HM)  ,  object  perception  (OP)  or 
a  measurement  of  less  than  10/200  may  be  given  no  opportunity 
to  develop  their  visual  learning  potential  when  the  assumption 
is  made  that  they  lack  sufficient  vision  to  use  it  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  of  learning.  Perhaps  such  a  premature  decision  is 
based  on  a  medical  recommendation  that  the  child  use  braille 
or  the  teacher  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  on 
either  tactual  or  visual  learning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Teachers  need  to  give  each  child  an  opportunity  to  develop  all 
his  sensory  modalities,  and  to  work  with  children  in  visual 
experiences  as  well  as  tactual  ones  rather  than  accept  the 
suggestion  of  braille  without  question.  The  primary  objective 
should  be  to  permit  each  child  to  develop  his  visual  ability  to 
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the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  order  to  supplement  his 
tactual  and  auditory  senses  even  though  it  may  never  become 
j^j_g  chief  mode  of  academic  learning. 

Educators  and  others  have  expressed  increasing  concern 
regarding  the  possibility  for  stimulation  and  development  of 
greater  efficiency  in  the  functional  use  of  any  degree  of 
vision.  For  this  reason,  teachers  may  find  that  a  guide  such 
as  this  one  may  be  useful  in  assisting  them  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  a  child  is  utilizing  fully  his  residual  vision  and  to 
plan  more  realistically  for  such  children.  A  glossary  of  terms 
is  included  in  the  Appendix  for  those  who  find  some  words 
confusing  or  are  not  accustomed  to  their  use  in  reference  to 
visual  functioning. 

In  order  to  understand  the  learning  process  for  children 
who  have  very  low  vision,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  total  visual  system.  The  eye, 
which  is  only  one  part  of  this  system,  is  the  end  organ  through 
which  messages  can  travel  to  the  brain.  This  organ  may  have 
missing  structures,  impairments  in  some  parts  of  it,  or  may 
pick  up  very  weak  or  distorted  messages.  Despite  these  factors, 
when  light  can  enter  the  eye  and  stimulate  even  a  few  of  the 
retinal  cells,  some  information  can  be  sent  on  to  the  brain. 

Visual  learning  is  dependent,  not  on  the  eye  alone,  but 
also  on  the  ability  of  the  brain  to  perform  its  functions  of 
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taking  whatever  information  comes  to  it  from  the  eyes,  coding, 
sorting  and  organizing  into  images,  and  storing  for  association 
with  other  sensory  messages  or  far  recall  later.  In  view  of 
this  fact  far  too  much  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  "the  amount 
of  measured  acuity,"  since  it  is  really  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  visual  functioning  ability  of  the  child  is  primarily 
developmental — the  more  the  child  looks,  especially  at  close 
range,  the  more  he  stimulates  the  pathways  to  the  brain.  As 
the  brain  is  given  more  and  more  information,  there  is  an  even¬ 
tual  accumulation  of  a  variety  of  visual  images  and  memories. 
One  of  the  primary  problems  of  the  low  vision  child  is  that 
there  is  very  little  which  he  can  "pick  up"  just  incidentally 
through  his  visual  sense.  He  needs  to  be  taught  the  process 
of  discrimination  between  the  forms,  outlines,  pictures,  and 
symbols  which  may  never  have  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

This  process  doesn’t  "just  happen"  when  he  looks;  it  is  a  com¬ 
plex  pattern  of  learning,  beginning  with  the  very  simplest 
types  of  visual  forms  and  progressing  gradually  to  more  de¬ 
tailed  patterns  of  visual  representations. 

Visual  perception  is  much  more  than  clearness  and  sharp¬ 
ness  (acuity),  it  is  the  ability  to  construct  a  visual  image, 
to  make  distinctions  in  terms  of  differentiating  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  to  give  some  meaning  to  what  one  sees. 

The  sensory  function  of  the  eye/s  is  so  closely  related 
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to  perceptual  development  in  the  brain  that  it  seems  clearer 
to  talk  about  visual  perceptual  development.  The  child  with 
low  vision ,  never  having  been  stimulated  "to  look"  for  the 
purpose  of  making  discriminations ,  probably  has  visual  per¬ 
ceptions  which  are  blurred,  and  objects  are  likely  to  appear 
as  vague  masses.  There  is  no  specific  form,  no  contour,  and 
no  spatial  location  to  what  is  seen.  The  continuous  searching 
with  the  eye/s  enables  the  child  to  focus  on  the  details  so 
that  what  he  is  looking  at  begins  to  stand  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  "blob"  takes  on  a  specific  form  or  contour. 

The  continued  looking  with  the  eye/s  reduces  the  blurring 
effect  so  that  each  object  viewed  begins  to  have  a  definite 
form  and  the  image  becomes  constant.  When  a  specific  form  al¬ 
ways  appears  with  the  same  characteristics  and  is  distinct 
from  other  forms,  a  name  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  the  child 
can  soon  recognize  it  and  label  it  by  name.  The  form  may  be 
clear  or  fuzzy,  large  or  small,  be  lying  down  or  sitting  up, 
knt:  it  is  the  same  form  and  has  the  same  name. 

By  understanding  this  process,  we  can  more  easily  accept 

the  fact  that  children  "learn  to  see."  When  the  eye  itself 

is  functioning  normally,  the  child  learns  visually  by  himself 

for  the  most  part,  but  when  vision  is  impaired  in  the  eye,  he 

must  be  led  carefully  step  by  step  in  his  visual  development 

and  taught  how  to  use  the  vision  he  has  and  to  understand  what 
he  is  able  to  see. 
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In  addition  to  the  physical  (eyes  and  their  function) 
and  perceptual-cognitive  (brain)  aspects  of  seeing,  there  is 
another  important  factor  in  "learning  to  see"  — the  psycho¬ 
logical  feelings  and  attitudes.  Children  have  varying  degrees 
of  interest  and  motivation  in  learning  generally — the  same  is 
true  when  applied  to  visual  learning.  If  the  child  wants  to 
"learn  to  see"  by  looking,  he  will  try  harder  and  probably 
tire  less  quickly.  The  child  who  has  the  attitude  that  he  can 
"learn  to  see"  will  work  harder  also  because  he  will  want  to 
feel  the  joy  of  actually  being  able  to  use  his  eyes. 

With  consideration  of  these  three  factors,  physiological, 
perceptual- cogni tive ,  and  psychological,  teachers  need  to  be 
concerned  with  the  maximal  use  of  low  vision  as  a  part  of  the 
child's  total  learning  potential.  The  development  of  visual 
abilities  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  efficiency  is  based 
upon  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  visual  ability  is  not  innate  and 
automatic . 

2.  Visual  ability  is  not  determined  nor  can  it  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  visual  acuity  measurements  alone. 

3.  Visual  ability  and  functioning  is  not  related  nec¬ 
essarily  to  the  kind  or  degree  of  impairment  or  loss. 
Visual  ability  and  efficiency  may  be  learned  through 
a  sequential  program  of  visual  experiences. 
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The  remainder  of  this  handbook  is  designed  to: 

1.  Suggest  and  explain  general  objectives  related  to 
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visual  development. 

2.  Assess  the  present  level  of  visual  functioning  of 
each  low  vision  child. 

3.  Identify  the  specific  visual  behaviors  to  develop 
in  children. 

4.  Suggest  the  sequence  and  variety  of  experiences  and 
activities  to  promote  visual  learning. 

5.  Describe  the  nature  and  sources  of  materials  which 

are  appropriate  for  the  development  of  visual  learn¬ 
ing  abilities. 
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GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

I.  TO  DETERMINE  THE  VISUAL  FUNCTIONING  LEVEL  OF  EACH  CHILD 
WHO  SHOWS  ANY  VISUAL  POTENTIAL  (Light  Perception,  Motion- 
Object  Perception  or  greater) . 

In  initial  encounters  and  observations  of  children, 
teachers  are  usually  making  an  assessment  of  previous  learning 
experiences,  how  the  children  explore  and  adjust  to  the  class¬ 
room  setting,  and  attempting  to  develop  a  comfortable  relation¬ 
ship  with  them.  Because  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  observe  casually  just  how  effectively  each  child  is  able  to 
use  his  small  amount  of  vision,  it  is  most  important  that 
teachers  have  some  objective  means  of  determining  just  how 
much  meaning  each  is  able  to  gain  from  visual  learning  ex¬ 
periences  and  materials.  The  Visual  Efficiency  Scale  has  been 
designed  to  determine  the  level  to  which  each  child's  visual 
discrimination  and  learning  has  developed  in  terms  of  his 
understanding  of  the  forms,  objects,  pictures,  and  symbols  at 
which  he  looks. 

Teachers  must  use  their  own  judgment  and  creative 
approaches  in  using  the  scale.  The  scale  is  not  a  test, 
should  never  be  referred  to  as  a  test  nor  considered  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  comparable  to  that  obtained  with  standardized 
measures.  The  primary  purpose  for  using  the  scale  is  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  child  can  see  and  how  efficiently  he  can  make 
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visual  discriminations  of  varying  sizes  and  numerous  degrees  of 
complexity.  (See  Directions  for  Administration  of  Scale) . 

Knowledge  of  this  nature  is  necessary  before  teachers  can 
develop  realistic  and  appropriate  plans  for  visual  learning  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  classroom.  Therefore,  every  child  who  is 
known  to  have  observed  or  measured  vision  should  be  administered 
the  Visual  Efficiency  Scale  in  order  to  determine  his  func¬ 
tional  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  teacher  will  have  a  better 
basis  for  estimating  the  visual  learning  potential  of  the  child 
and  the  nature  and  type  of  visually  stimulating  materials  most 
appropriate  for  him.  The  following  guidelines  are  suggested 
for  assessment  and  interpretation  of  the  behavior  to  be  ob¬ 
served: 

1.  How  close  to  the  page  does  the  child  hold  the  page? 

2.  Does  he  use  both  eyes  together,  only  one  eye,  or 
first  one  and  then  the  other?  Does  he  move  his 
head  as  he  looks  across  the  page  or  does  he  move 
the  page  back  and  forth? 

3.  How  does  he  look  at  the  items — as  a  whole,  in  parts, 
in  a  circular  fashion,  or  without  any  particular 
pattern? 

4.  What  are  the  verbal  remarks  and  reactions  of  the 
child  during  the  procedure? 

5.  How  does  he  use  the  pencil  for  marking?  Does  he  mark 

on  the  form  or  figure,  beside  it,  above  it,  or  under  it? 

6.  What  is  the  child's  interest  in  the  items?  Does  he 


seem  relaxed,  anxious,  tense,  or  disinterested? 

7.  How  much  and  what  type  of  lighting  does  the  child 
seem  to  need? 

Taking  notes  regarding  the  above  will  be  very  valuable. 
His  functional  performance  as  such  is  important,  but  is  no 
more  important  than  the  manner  in  which  he  performs  and  the 
attitude  reflected  by  his  remarks  or  his  interest.  Specific 
visual  behaviors  related  to  the  tasks  on  the  scale  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Appendix. 

II.  TO  DEVELOP  INDIVIDUAL  PRESCRIPTIVE  PLANS  FOR  THE 

STIMULATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL  VISUAL  POTENTIAL. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  child's  performance,  notes 
taken  during  the  administration,  and  reflection  on  the  ob¬ 
served  behavior,  the  teacher  should  plan  a  prescriptive 
teaching  schedule  for  each  child.  By  use  of  the  profile 
sheet  individual  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  range  of 
visual  tasks  will  be  useful  as  a  guide.  An  example  of  three 
profiles  and  the  suggested  prescription  for  each  is  included 
in  the  Appendix.  Even  though  he  may  be  able  to  discriminate 
and  understand  some  forms,  outlines,  objects,  and  symbols,  the 
specific  visual  behaviors  in  which  he  needs  to  increase  his 
efficiency  are  indicated. 

The  program  planned  for  some  children  could  cover  the 
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entire  stimulation  sequence  (presented  later  in  this  guide) 
but  should  focus  specifically  and  with  a  concentration  of 
activities  in  those  areas  where  his  performance  is  weak  or 
where  the  child  appears  not  to  have  developed  his  visual 
abilities.  For  example,  if  a  child  is  able  to  see  the  forms, 
but  is  unable  to  tell  differences  between  them  or  to  match 
two  identical  forms,  then  it  is  evident  that  his  visual  func¬ 
tioning  is  presently  at  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency.  He 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  a  wide  variety  of  visual 
forms  and  to  learn  how  to  see  the  distinctive  cues  which 
differentiate  one  from  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child 
may  have  satisfactory  efficiency  with  forms,  have  marginal 
efficiency  in  outline  and  pattern  details ,  but  a  very  low 
efficiency  in  letter  and  word  discrimination.  Examples  of 
profiles  of  low  efficiency,  marginal  efficiency,  etc.  with 
appropriate  prescriptions  have  been  included  in  the  Appendix 
for  reference  if  desired. 

III.  TO  DEVELOP  AN  INTEREST  IN  AND  TO  FOSTER  A  POSITIVE 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  "LEARNING  TO  SEE"  ACTIVITIES. 

Children  with  very  low  vision  who  have  been  considered 
"blind"  (by  parents  and  others)  may  have  accepted  that  they 
can't  see  and  be  unwilling  to  "try  to  look  with  their  eyes." 
Moreover,  some  children  may  never  have  been  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  to  see,  and  have  not  experienced  the  satisfaction 
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of  actually  being  able  to  see  by  looking .  Obviously,  such 
children  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  may  experience;  some 
may  even  be  fearful  that  they  won't  "see"  anything  and  will 
not  make  an  effort  to  look  with  the  eyes;  a  few  others  may 
have  the  attitude  that  they  will  have  to  work  harder  if  they 
learn  to  "see"  things  or  that  more  will  be  expected  of  them 
than  they  feel  they  can  do. 

The  primary  concern  with  low  vision  children  "who  seem 
to  show  no  interest"  is  to  design  the  activities  as  "seeing" 
games  so  that  an  interest  in  looking  at  more  and  more  objects 
and  materials  can  be  developed.  Most  children,  when  they 
become  interested,  begin  to  value  themselves  and  their  abili¬ 
ties  in  more  positive  ways  and  become  much  more  capable  of 
learning  about  all  of  the  things  around  them  as  well  as  things 
they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  in  books  and  magazines. 

IV.  TO  ENCOURAGE  GREATER  CONTROL  OF  EYE  MUSCLES  TO 
FACILITATE  FIXATION,  TRACKING,  AND  FOCUS. 

Children  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
visual  learning  materials  (at  a  very  close  range)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  meaning  from  them  or  understanding  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  may  have  little  control  of  the  eye  muscles. 
They  will  need  to  be  encouraged  and  taught  how  to  fix  and  hold 
eye/s  on  a  particular  form  or  object.  Then  they  need  to  be 
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taught  how  to  follow  across,  up  and  down,  or  around  the 
contours  and  outlines  so  as  to  distinguish  every  important 
detail  of  what  they  see.  To  be  able  to  note  specific  details 
within  complex  figures  or  words  requires  the  ability  to  bring 
the  image  into  a  point  of  focus  and  to  maintain  it  long  enough 
to  pick  out  the  distinctive  features ,  and  to  differentiate  the 
minute  details  in  related  figures  or  in  letter  and  word  symbols. 

Children  with  only  peripheral  vision  may  need  to  work 
very  slowly  and  experience  many  more  visual  activities  in 
order  to  show  any  consistent  improvement.  When  children  have 
had  cataracts  removed  or  other  surgical  procedures  which  have 
given  them  additional  vision  they  will  need  slow  and  patient 
guidance  in  learning  to  interpret  and  understand  the  things 
they  are  able  to  see.  Even  though  they  may  have  the  physical 
ability  to  see,  they  probably  lack  the  perceptual  development 
of  visual  imagery  to  enable  them  to  make  discriminations  and 
recognitions  rapidly  or  efficiently.  They  simply  have  to 
learn  to  understand  the  visual  distinctions  and  the  names  and 
labels  for  the  things  they  see. 

V.  TO  OFFER  ENCOURAGEMENT,  MOTIVATION,  REINFORCEMENT,  AND 
SUPPORT  TO  THE  CHILD  IN  ALL  VISUAL  ACTIVITIES. 

For  some  children  with  low  vision,  continuous  encouragement 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  interest  and  to  keep  their  curio¬ 
sity  aroused.  Being  able  to  play  "seeing  games"  can  be  very 
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satisfying  and  motivating.  Frequent  praise  for  every 
successful  effort  will  provide  sufficient  reinforcement  for 
most  children  to  keep  trying  even  when  progress  seems  to  be 
very  slow. 

If  the  child  can  see  only  a  form  or  an  outline  in  the 
beginning,  he  needs  to  be  able  to  tell  the  teacher  how  it 
looks  to  him  and  whether  it  has  lines  or  curves  or  corners  or 
points.  If  inaccuracies  need  to  be  pointed  out,  this  can 
be  done  after  the  child  has  been  commended  for  being  able  to 
see  and  talk  about  any  aspects  of  the  figures.  Most  children 
will  need  constant  support  and  assistance  in  picking  out  fea¬ 
tures  which  they  can  see;  they  need  to  talk  about  and  talk 
with  the  teacher  about  the  things  which  they  are  seeing. 
Teachers  need  to  question  the  child  about  how  something  looks 
rather  than  "telling"  him  what  something  is  by  name  or  what 
it  is  that  he  should  see.  Children  will  need  to  be  given 
assistance  in  making  associations  to  things  they  have  pre¬ 
viously  seen,  to  relate  objects  and  pictures  to  basic  geome¬ 
tric  forms  and  outlines  so  as  to  develop  a  strong  frame  of 
reference  for  efficient  recognition. 

A  large  part  of  the  child's  success  in  developing  his 
visual  abilities  will  be  determined  by  the  enthusiasm,  en¬ 
couragement  and  support ,  and  patience  of  the  teacher  as  she 
explores  every  possibility  for  teaching  the  child  how  to  "learn 
to  see." 
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VI  TO  INVOLVE  THE  CHILD  IN  PREPARING  AND  ASSIMILATING  A 
BOOKLET  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  HIS  DAILY  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND  HIS  OVERALL  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  VISUAL  PERFORMANCE. 

Daily  or  periodic  worksheets  of  what  the  child  can  see 
or  what  he  has  learned  to  trace  or  reproduce  visually  can  be 
a  personal  reinforcement  for  him  and  can  be  shown  to  parents , 
friends,  etc.  with  "Look  what  I  saw  today  I"  A  booklet  of 
drawing,  cutting  and  assembling  activities  can  be  assimilated 
for  the  child  to  keep  and  to  take  home  with  him.  He  will  have 
evidence  of  his  abilities  and  can  sit  down  and  talk  about  and 
demonstrate  his  visual  abilities  to  himself  and  to  others. 

VII.  TO  REASSES  VISUAL  FUNCTIONING  AND  EFFICIENCY  AFTER 
A  PERIOD  OF  TRAINING  IN  VISUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

During  the  process  of  training  in  visual  perceptual 
development,  teachers  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  effec¬ 
tively  the  children  are  progressing  in  relation  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  levels  of  visual  performance.  Any,  or  all  portions  of 
the  Visual  Efficiency  Scale  may  be  administered  periodically; 
an  alternative  would  be  for  the  teacher  to  develop  similar 
items  of  her  own  to  use  in  reassessment.  Another  means  of 
providing  continuing  assessment  would  be  a  daily  or  weekly 
check  sheet  of  visual  behaviors  related  to  the  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  presented  in  the  next  section. 
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Teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  their  own  ideas  for 
evaluating  each  child's  progress.  The  important  thing  is  to 
reassess  the  child's  visual  functioning  at  the  time  when  it  is 
thought  that  he  has  approached  the  point  at  which  he  can  ini¬ 
tiate  and  follow  through  with  his  own  stimulation;  or  when  it 
is  felt  that  his  visual  perceptual  development  is  in  keeping 
with  his  mental  age  level  and  that  he  is  performing  visually 
at  his  maximum  capacity  at  that  point  in  time  and  in  relation 
to  his  visual  condition. 

PREPARATION  FOR  VISUAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  visual  development  and 
in  learning  to  see  more  things,  many  children  may  need  to  spend 
some  time  visually  investigating  objects  in  the  classroom  or  in 
the  natural  environment  to  broaden  their  visual  experiences. 
Exploring  visually  the  concrete  materials  in  the  environment 
and  the  real-life  objects  around  them  should  precede  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  more  artificial  materials  representative  of 
actual  things.  Concommitant  with  the  focus  on  visual  aware¬ 
ness,  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  the  development  of 
language  to  understand  and  recognize  specific  visual  cues  such 
as  shape,  size,  position,  likenesses  and  differences.  The 
words  to  talk  about  what  he  sees  helps  the  child  to  clarify 
his  visual  impressions  and  enables  the  teacher  to  guide  and 
assist  him  more  effectively. 
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Children  who  have  had  limited  opportunity  to  look  at 
learning  materials  at  close  range  or  "try  to  see"  may  need 
some  guidance  in  the  muscular  control  of  the  eye/s  when  look¬ 
ing  at  small  objects  or  pictures.  Prior  to  the  initiation  of 
more  complex  activities  with  visual  materials,  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  work  with  some  of  the  children  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Using  a  "pen-light"  or  small  flashlight,  work  with  the 
child  asking  him  to  (a)  hold  his  head  still  while  he  looks 
with  his  eyes  at  the  light;  (b)  follow  it  back  and  forth 
from  his  left  to  his  right;  (c)  follow  it  up  and  down  from 
above  his  head  to  his  waist;  (d)  follow  it  in  a  circle 

in  front  of  his  face.  For  some  children  it  may  be  desirable 
to  try  this  activity  in  a  darkened  or  semi-darkened  room. 

To  develop  tracking  abilities  or  fixation  ability  at  more 
distant  points,  spot  lights,  revolving  lights  or  color 
wheels,  or  colored  filters  over  light  bulbs  may  be  quite 
successful . 

2.  Put  large  black  or  colored  dots,  squares  or  "sticks"  on 
a  card — ask  the  child  to  move  his  finger  around  the  edge 
of  the  forms  as  he  follows  with  his  eye/s.  Some  child¬ 
ren  may  need  very  large  forms  whereas  others  are  likely 
to  find  smaller  ones  more  useful.  When  additional  light 
is  needed,  the  child  may  be  seated  with  his  back  to  a 
window  for  natural  daylight;  for  some  children,  the  use 
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of  a  tensor  light  with  a  high  intensity  bulb  focused 
directly  on  the  form  and  with  no  reflection  back  toward 
the  eyes  is  very  effective. 

3.  Develop  any  games  or  activities  which  will  give  the 
child  practice  in  additional  muscular  control  of  the 
eye/s . 

4.  Give  the  child  forms  or  stencils  to  trace  to  begin  the 
development  of  hand-eye  coordination. 

So  long  as  the  lighting  is  comfortable  and  effective 
for  the  child  and  the  possibility  for  glare  is  controlled,  the 
above  activities  may  be  varied  and  repeated  regularly  until 
the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  child  has  developed  some 
efficiency  in  muscular  skills;  he  is  unable  to  progress  any 
further  at  that  time;  or  until  he  can  be  no  longer  encouraged 
to  try.  The  time  required  and  the  rate  of  progress  is  likely 
to  vary  from  child  to  child.  Teachers  should  use  their  own 
judgment  as  the  psychological  needs  of  individual  children 
are  perceived. 

In  the  beginning,  visual  stimulation  activities  may 
need  to  be  for  short  periods  of  5  to  15  minutes  and  the  time 
increased  gradually  up  to  30  or  45  minutes  as  interest  increases 
and  fatigue  decreases.  Most  children  will  give  some  indication 
of  when  they  are  tired  so  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  ask 
them  directly. 
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Some  children  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  magnifying  devices 
or  optical  aids  if  such  are  available  and  they  are  able  to  use 
them  with  less  effort.  If  children  have  never  used  magnifiers 
or  aids,  they  will  need  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  them 
by  adjusting  and  readjusting  for  their  own  comfort  and  the 
best  angle  and  distance  for  enlarging  the  image.  The  child's 
interest  and  psychological  attitude  toward  such  devices  will 
be  the  most  appropriate  indicators  of  their  effectiveness. 

Some  children  may  be  able  to  function  more  easily  with  the  use 
of  aids.  Until  the  child  himself  indicates  an  interest  and 
desire  to  use  artificial  magnification,  he  is  not  likely  to 
cooperate  and  insistence  on  the  use  of  magnifiers  may  have  a 
negative  effect  on  his  trying  to  learn  to  see. 

All  materials  should  be  large  enough  for  children  to 
see  easily  in  the  beginning.  Sizes  may  be  reduced  gradually 
as  long  as  each  child  is  successful.  Some  will  be  able  to 
see  and  understand  forms,  outlines,  objects,  and  symbols  even 
when  reduced  to  very  small  sizes,  but  others  will  be  unable 
to  make  discriminations  when  materials  are  too  small.  Teachers 
should  use  their  judgment  to  decide  when  each  child  has  reached 
the  point  of  minimal  size  for  him  and  go  on  to  the  next  activity. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  is  not  necessarily  to  teach 
each  child  to  read  visually,  some  children  may  increase  their 
visual  efficiency  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to  do  some 
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reading  of  labels,,  signs,  titles,  headlines,  or  even  sentences 
and  stories.  Regardless  of  whether  children  learn  to  read  very 
well  visually,  they  will  be  able  to  gain  a  greater  range  and 
variety  of  information  and  contribute  immeasurably  to  their 
total  perceptual  development  and  learning  by  using  their 
vision  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  be  becoming  aware  that  they 
can  "learn  by  looking."  A  few  children  may  be  highly  motivated 
and  have  the  ability  to  develop  visual  efficiency  to  the  degree 
that  they  will  be  able  to  use  both  print  and  braille  for  read¬ 
ing  if  they  so  desire  and  thereby  extend  their  learning  capaci¬ 
ties  and  enhance  their  achievement  potential. 

SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  VISUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Teachers  should  remember  that  the  following  outline  of 
activities  is  intended  primarily  as  a  guide.  Many  other  simi¬ 
lar  activities  and/or  games  can  be  developed  by  individuals 
in  addition  to  or  to  replace  those  suggested  in  the  outline. 

The  needs  and  responses  of  the  children  are  good  indicators 
of  the  desirability  of  supplementary  activities  to  be  initiated 
by  the  teacher.  Similarly,  the  materials  suggested  are  not 
intended  to  be  inclusive  of  all  appropriate  ones  for  particular 
objectives.  Teacher-made  or  selected  materials  from  magazines, 
books,  or  newspapers  may  be  just  as  effective  in  producing  the 
desired  learning. 
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OBJECTIVE  1 

TO  ENCOURAGE  VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  OF  THREE  DIMENSIONAL 
GEOMETRIC  FORMS  AS  TO  SIZE,  LENGTH,  HEIGHT,  ET^ .  AND  TO 
LEARN  TO  PLACE  THEM  IN  INCREASING  AND  DECREASING  ORDER. 

Activities  and  Materials : 

Using  Mitchell  Wire  Forms,  Montessori  Cylinders  or  pegs, 
blocks  or  other  concrete  forms: 

1.  Teach  likenesses  and  differences 

(a)  begin  with  a  group  all  of  which  are  alike  in  form 
but  one ; 

(b)  several  very  unlike  forms  from  which  to  choose  one 
to  match; 

(c)  several  similar  forms  from  which  to  match  one. 

2.  Repeat  the  above  using  different  sizes,  heights, 
lengths,  etc. 

3.  Place  blocks  or  pegs  in  order  according  to  increasing 
and  decreasing  sizes  using  descriptive  words  of  larger, 
smaller,  taller,  shorter,  etc. 

(Children  should  be  encouraged  to  check  themselves  by  touch  if 
necessary  until  all  activities  can  be  performed  visually) . 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Cylinders--Creative  Playthings 

Geometric  Forms — Judy;  American  Printing  House 
Graduating  Shapes — Tactile  Aids 

Dowel  roc.s  from  lumber  yard  or  shop  cut  to  varying  lengths 
and  sizes 
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OBJECTIVE  2 

TO  NOTE  COLOR  LIKENESSES  AND  DIFFERENCES ,  VARIATIONS  OF  SHADES  IN 

ONE  COLOR,  AND  LIGHT  AND  DARK  DENSITY  FACTORS  IN  ALL  COLORS  WITH 

GEOMETRIC  FORMS 

Activities  and  Materials : 

1.  Present  cards  with  six  basic  colors  (pure  tones) -- 
teach  color  names. 

2.  Present  cards  with  light  to  dark  shades  of  each  of  six 
basic  colors  and  black  to  gray — teach  concept  of  lighter 
and  darker,  order  in  sequence  with  exercises  in  match¬ 
ing  and  in  likenesses  and  differences. 

3.  Color  games  with  color  rods  and/or  Cuisenaire  rods, 
color  cone. 

4.  Relate  color  names  and  materials  with  familiar  things 
such  as  grass,  sky,  etc. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Cuisenaire  Rods — Cuisenaire  Company 

Contrast  Cone — Creative  Playthings 

Visual  Motor  Perceptual  Teaching  Materials — Teaching 

Resources,  Inc. 

Montessori  Rods — Creative  Playthings 

Teacher-made  color  cards  or  charts 
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OBJECTIVE  3 

TO  FOSTER  VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  AND  RECOGNITION  OF  FORMS  IN 

two-dimensional  REPRESENTATIONS  IN  BLACK  AND  IN  COLORS. 

A.  IN  FLAT  WOODEN  OR  CARDBOARD  PUZZLES 

B.  FORM  REPRESENTATIONS  ON  PAPER  OR  CARDBOARD 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Put  together  form  puzzles  pieces,  point  out  corners, 
points,  curves;  and  straight  lines;  have  children 
trace  around  each  with  finger  as  he  looks  at  it. 

2.  Match  puzzles  forms  with  actual  forms,  note  likenesses 
and  differences. 

3.  Teach  recognition  of  forms  by  names. 

4.  Invert  and  turn  forms  at  various  angles  for  spatial 
orientation. 

5.  Repeat  teaching  of  likenesses  and  differences  and 
matching  of  forms  as  representations  on  paper. 

6.  Put  forms  together  following  picture  designs. 

7.  Practice  recognition  of  forms  by  names — in  form  boards 
and  puzzles  and  on  paper. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Geometric  Form  Cards — A.  Daigger 

Parquetry  Blocks  and  Shape  Puzzles — Developmental  Learning 

Materials 

Form  Puzzles--Visual-Motor  Teaching  Materials 

Flash  cards  of  geometric  figures — Teacher-made  (cards  and 

felt-tip  pen  in  various  colors  and  in  black) 
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OBJECTIVE  4 

TO  DISCRIMINATE  AND  RECOGNIZE  GEOMETRIC  SHAPES  IN  OUTLINE  FORM 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Present  concrete  outline  forms  and  outlines  to  be 
tactually  explored  if  teacher  feels  it  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  Solid  forms  and  outlines  of  forms  may  be  made 
on  thermaf orm  sheets . 

2.  Repeat  discrimination  activities  in  likenesses  and 
differences,  matching,  etc.  with  outline  of  geometric 
shapes  in  six  basic  colors. 

3.  Match  outline  shapes  with  related,  similar,  and 
identical  geometric  forms  on  paper.  Have  child  draw 
around  or  use  stencils  for  producing  his  own  outlines 
with  crayon,  felt  pen,  or  pencil. 

4.  Stress  "how  to  look"  to  find  different  cues;  discuss 
shapes,  contours,  points,  curves,  straight  lines, 
corners . 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Wire  forms-- thermaform  outlines  of  shapes  developed  from 

pipe-cleaners,  picture-wire,  or  string 

Mitchell  Wire  Forms — American  Printing  House 

Visual-Motor  Perceptual  Teaching  Materials — Teaching 

Resources,  Inc. 

Geoemtric  Shapes  in  Color — A.  Daigger 

Teacher-made  flash  cards  of  shapes 

Shape  Dominoes — Creative  Playthings 
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OBJECTIVE  5 

TO  DEVELOP  VISUAL  IMAGES  OF  FORMS  AND  SHAPES  BY  ASSEMBLING 

AND  INTEGRATING 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Present  forms  or  shapes,  then  puzzle  parts  of  same  forms 
or  shapes  for  child  to  put  together.  Remove  whole  forms 
and  shapes,  give  child  only  puzzle  parts  and  let  him  put 
them  together  to  form  the  whole.  (Use  all  shapes  such  as 
circle,  square,  triangle,  retangle,  crescent,  star,  cross, 
cones,  cylinders,  etc.) 

2.  Involve  children  in  construction  of  shapes  with  use  of 
corrugated  cardboard,  clay,  straws,  etc.  Encourage 
them  to  draw  the  shapes  in  free  hand  fashion  following 
dotted  lines,  then  without  dots  as  cues. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Shape  Puz zles--Developmental  Learning  Materials 
Small  Form  Puzzles — Teaching  Resources 
Large  Form  Puzzles — Teaching  Resources 
Teacher-made  Puzzles 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

TO  RELATE  GEOMETRIC  FORMS  AND  SHAPES  TO  SIMILAR  OBJECT  FORMS 

AND  SHAPES 

Activities  and  Materials : 

1.  Show  child  black  forms  of  known  objects  such  as  toys, 
fruit,  animals,  etc. 

2.  Relate  to  similar  geometric  forms. 

3.  Note  likenesses  and  differences  in  object  forms  by 
calling  attention  to  points,  corners,  curves,  straight 
lines,  etc. 

4.  Repeat  with  solid  colored  pictures  of  similar  object. 

5.  Repeat  all  activities  with  only  outline  shapes  of 
objects . 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Association  Cards — Teaching  Resources,  Inc. 

Picture  Readiness  Game — Garrard 

Teacher-made  cards  of  black  forms  and  shapes 

Magazine  pictures 
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OBJECTIVE  7 

TO  DISCRIMINATE  AND  RECOGNIZE  OBJECT  OUTLINES  AND  COLORED 
PICTURES  OF  FAMILIAR  TOYS,  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE, 
TOOLS,  ETC. 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Note  likenesses  and  differences  between  object  contours 
and  shapes. 

2.  Relate  to  like  objects  from  among  different  and  similar 
outlines  and  pictures. 

3.  Practice  naming  objects. 

4.  Teach  use  of  objects 

5.  Match  object  outlines  and  pictures  with  concrete 
objects  in  actual  or  miniature  size. 

6.  Begin  with  large  outlines  and  pictures  and  diminish 
to  smaller  ones. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Collection  of  object  facsimiles  such  as  toy  furniture, 
tools,  etc. 

Teacher-made  cards 

Readiness  games  or  Readiness  books 

Picture  Dominoes--Creative  Plaything 

Match-Me — Benton 

Picto- Lotto — Owen 

Object  Lotto  and  Form  Lotto--Constructive  Plaything 
Match  and  Check — Scott,  Foresman 
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OBJECTIVE  8 

TO  DISCRIMINATE  AND  RECOGNIZE  AND  SORT  PICTURES  OF  SINGLE  OBJECTS 
ACCORDING  TO  USE  AND  CLASS  CATEGORIES  -  TO  NOTE  MISSING  GROSS 
DETAILS  OF  OBJECTS 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Group  object  pictures  according  to  class — all  toys 
together,  all  furniture  together,  etc. 

2.  Repeat  exercises  naming  objects,  discussing  their  use, 
noting  the  likenesses  and  differences  by  recognizing 
distinctive  feature  of  each. 

3.  Group  pictures  according  to  like  shapes  among  all  class 
categories — example:  spoon — hammer;  apple — ball 

4.  Play  "what's  missing  game" 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Classification  Game  and  Opposite  Concepts — Instructo 
Go-together  Cards — Creative  Playthings 
Together  Cards — Constructive  Playthings 

Association  Picture  and  Color  Cards — Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

Teacher-made  cards  and  pictures 

Pages  from  readiness  books  showing  classes  of  objects 
What's  Missing  Lotto--Hoover 

Story  Cards  -  Tell  what  part  is  missing — Milton  Bradley 
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OBJECTIVE  9 

TO  MAKE  FINER  DISCRIMINATIONS  FROM  OBJECT  OUTLINE  WITH  INNER 

DETAILS  AND  IN  VARIOUS  SPATIAL  POSITIONS. 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Present  similar  and  related  pictures  of  faces,  stick 
figures,  various  objects  with  different  details  for 
matching.  Discuss  likenesses  and  differences. 

2.  Group  like  and  similar  pictures  all  in  different 
spatial  positions. 

3.  Group  different  pictures  in  same  spatial  position, 

example:  sitting,  standing,  lying,  front  view,  side 

view,  etc. 

4.  Progress  from  large  to  small  in  size 

5.  Teach  cues  for  "looking  for  specific  details." 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Perception  Plaques--Creative  Playthings 

Stimulus  Response  Strips — Milliken 

Lotto  Games — Constructive  Playthings 

Match-me — Benton 

Spatial  Relation  Cards — Developmental  Learning  Materials 

Fitzhugh  Plus  Program — Allied  Education  Council 

Picture  Puzzle  games  in  newspaper  puzzle  section  or  in 
children's  magazines. 
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OBJECTIVE  10 

TO  CONTINUE  DISCRIMINATION  OF  FINER  DETAILS  IN  ABSTRACT  OUTLINES 
AND  PICTURES  -  TO  ASSEMBLE  OUTLINE  PICTURES. 

Activities  and  Materials : 

1.  Present  sheets  containing  abstract  outlines  and  pictures 
with  detail  for  noting  likenesses  and  differences  and 
for  matching. 

2.  Play  games  with  matching  cards  of  abstract  symbols  and 
pictures . 

3.  Put  together  puzzles  of  single  objects  and  pictures. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Match  and  Check — Scott,  Foresman 

Independent  Activities,  Level  1 — Continental  Press 

Frostig  Sheets--Follett  Publishing  Company 

Visual  Discrimination,  Levels  1  &  2 — Continental  Press 

Object  and  picture  puzzles— Teacher-made 

Whole-part-whole  puzzle—Playskool 

Animal  Puzzles—Developmental  Learning  Materials 

People  Puzzles—Developmental  Learning  Materials 
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OBJECTIVE  11 

TO  DEVELOP  THE  ABILITY  TO  NOTE  ACTION  IN  PICTURES  AND  TO 

RELATE  THE  STORY  IN  SEQUENCE  OF  EVENTS. 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Present  variety  of  pictures  and  cards  denoting  action — 
let  child  describe  the  action  he  sees. 

2.  Help  child  place  pictures  in  sequence  so  that  he  can 
tell  a  story  about  the  events  as  they  occur. 

3.  Note  specific  details  which  indicate  the  differences  in 
the  action  portrayed--background  from  foreground,  etc. 

4.  Use  colored  comics  such  as  Peanuts,  etc.  which  have 
little  if  any  printed  dialogue. 

5.  Have  older  children  write  a  story  about  the  pictures; 
Other  children  may  be  able  to  learn  to  write  the 
words  which  describe  the  action. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Motor  Expressive  Language  Cards — Developmental  Learning 

Materials 

Sequential  Pictures--Developmental  Learning  Materials 

See-Quees — Judy  Company 

Perceptual  Motor  Materials — Teaching  Resources 

Magazine  pictures — Teacher- selected 

Comic  books  and  coloring  books  with  good  pictures 
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OBJECTIVE  12 

TO  NOTE  DISCRETE  ELEMENTS  WITH  PICTURES  DEPICTING  SCENERY , 

FAMILY  ACTIVITIES ,  ETC. ,  AND  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  ASSEMBLE  PUZZLES 

OF  SUCH  SCENES . 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Discuss  how  to  look  for  distinctive  elements — let 
child  point  out  details  on  request. 

2.  Identify  all  things  or  persons,  or  actions  within 
pictures  as  child  makes-up  story  about  each. 

3.  Present  picture  puzzles  of  complex  scenes  for  child 
to  assemble. 

4.  Present  several  action  pictures — give  child  a  stimulus 
word  or  sentence;  let  child  arrange  cards  in  that 
sequence. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Magazine  or  catalogue  pictures — Teacher  selected 

Families  and  Friends — Instructo 

Match-Game,  Sets  1  &  2 — Garrard 

Matchetts — Judy  Company 

Kindergarten  and  Readiness  Charts — Selected 

Picture  puzzles — Teacher-made 

Pictures  and  Patterns — Follett 
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OBJECTIVE  13 

TO  NOTE  AND  VISUALLY  DISCRIMINATE  HIDDEN  PARTS,  SHADOWS,  ETC., 

IN  PICTURES  AND  IN  ABSTRACT  COMPLEX  FIGURES. 

Materials  and  Activities : 

1.  Present  pictures  with  portions  of  body  parts,  object 
parts,  etc.,  partially  visible — let  child  find  parts 
of  figures  and  objects  and  talk  about  what  s  missing. 

2.  Present  abstract  pictures  in  which  child  finds  a  figure 
part  hidden  within  another  larger  figure. 

3.  From  selected  pictures  let  child  pick  out  shadows  of 
objects,  buildings,  persons,  etc. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Magazine  and  Readiness  Pictures — Teacher  selected 

Visual  Motor  Perceptual  Teaching  Materials — Educational 

Service 

Frostig  Perceptual  Program — Follett 

Independent  Activities — Continental  Press 
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OBJECTIVE  14 

TO  ASSOCIATE  LETTER  AND  WORD  SYMBOLS  WITH  OBJECT  PICTURES  AND 

ACTION  PICTURES 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Use  pictures  of  previously  recognized  objects  and 
actions  accompanied  by  appropriate  letters  and/or  words. 

2.  Teach  related  words  and/or  letters  to  pictures. 

3.  Practice  with  a  variety  of  games  with  letters  and 
words  of  diminishing  print  size  as  long  as  child  can 
still  make  visual  discriminations. 

4.  Use  Magazine  print  -  different  size  commercials,  slogans, 
etc . 

5.  Encourage  child  to  draw  symbols  and  to  cut  action  and 
object  words  for  association  with  pictures. 

6.  Assist  child  in  making  his  own  book  of  pictures  with 
reading  material. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

Lower  case  letters — Creative  Plaything 

Dolch  Picture  Word  cards — Garrard 

Picto-Lotto  Cards--F.  A.  Owen 

Picto-Word  Flash  Cards — Constructive  Playthings 

Picture-Word  Builder--Milton  Bradley 

My  First  Dictionary — Gossett  and  Dunlap 
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OBJECTIVE  14,  continued 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials : 

The  Game  of  Match  Word— Benton 

Words  and  Action— Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston 
Structural  Reading  Series  Singer  Company 
Action  Pictures  and  Name  Pictures — Ideal 


OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  DEVELOP  DISCRIMINATION  AND  RECOGNITION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LETTERS 

AND  WORD  SYMBOLS. 

Activities  and  Materials: 

1.  Present  unlike  alphabet  letters  for  recognition.  (a,l,h) 
(B,H,M,  etc.)  Relate  to  geometric  forms  of  lines, 
curves,  etc. 

2.  Present  like  alphabet  letters  for  discrimination  (C.H.O) 
(b , d , g ,q ,  etc . ) 

3.  Present  words  of  known  objects  or  actions  unlike  in 
configuration,  length,  different  letters.  Note  like¬ 
nesses  and  differences,  matching,  etc. 

4.  Choose  words  similar  in  configuration,  length,  and  con¬ 
taining  like  or  similar  letters  for  matching  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Find  like  sequence  of  letters  within  longer  words. 


5. 
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OBJECTIVE  15 ,  continued 
Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Flash  Cards,  large  letters  and  words— Teacher-made 

Basic  Word  Cards — Garrard 

Basic  Sight  Vocabulary--Garrard 

Basic  Sight  Word  Test — Garrard 

Global  Flash  Cards — Milton  Bradley 

Phonetic  Quismo — Milton  Bradley 

Phonetic  Drill  Cards--Milton  Bradley 

Pre-Primer  Words--Gellis-Widmer 

Fitzhugh  Program--Allied  Education  Council 

Rhyming,  Levels  1  and  2--Continental  Press 

Thinking  Skills,  Levels  1  and  2--Continental  Press 

Readiness  books  on  letter  series--Houghton-Mif f lin 

Handwriting  manuals 
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OBJECTIVE  16 

TO  DISCRIMINATE  and  recognize  visually  word  phrases  and 

SEQUENCES  OF  WORDS  AS  RELATED  TO  PICTURES. 

^ctivitiss  and  Materials . 

1.  Use  word  cards  to  put  together  phrases  denoting  action 
by  matching  to  appropriate  pictures. 

2.  Build  simple  sentences  to  illustrate  pictures  using 
word  and  phrase  cards;  use  experience  story  approach 
so  child  gets  meaning. 

3.  Practice  matching  phrases  of  similar  and  like  words  - 
discriminate  between  similar  phrases  and  word  groups. 

4.  Discriminate  sizes  and  styles  of  type  of  various  words 
and  phrases. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials: 

Magazine  pictures  with  captions — Teacher-selected 
Headlines  of  various  type  styles--Teacher-selected 
Cartoons,  slogans,  etc--Teacher-selected 
Reading  Readiness  Books — Any  variety 
Sight  Phrase  Cards — Garrard 
Sentence  Builders — Milton  Bradley 
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OBJECTIVE  17 

TO  FOSTER  AND  ENCOURAGE  VISUAL  READING  OF  SIMPLE  MATERIALS 

IN  GAMES ,  VERSES ,  AND  STORIES. 

Activities  and  Materials : 

1.  Play  games  and  practice  with  a  variety  of  reading 
readiness  materials  in  various  sizes  and  styles  of 
printing  and  cursive  writing. 

2.  With  easy  reading  materials  (games,  cartoons,  verses, 
simple  stories)  discuss  pictures  and  actions  presented; 
then  focus  on  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  for  reading. 

3.  Stress  discrimination  between  similar  words  and  sentences, 
and  recognition  of  like  letter  and  word  sequences. 

4.  Encourage  visual  reading  if  child  is  able  to  make  dis¬ 
criminations  and  is  motivated  to  continue. 

Types  and  Sources  of  Materials 

Selected  Christmas  Cards,  Newspapers,  and  Magazines 
I  Wonder  Why  (Large  Type) — Winston  Company 
Easy-to-Read  Books--Melmont 

Surprise  Stories,  1st  Reader — Clear  Type  Publishing  Co. 

Cowboy  Sam  Series — Benefic  Press 
My  First  Reading  Unit-Gel-Stern 
Butternut  Bill  Series--Benef ic  Press 
Readers  Digest  Skill  Builder — Reader's  Digest 


APPENDIX 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

FIXATION  refers  to  the  act  of  focusing  the  eyes  upon  an  object 
or  visual  stimulus  on  paper. 

TRACKING  with  the  eyes  is  to  follow  moving  objects  across  or 
up  and  down . 

FOCUS  means  to  hold  the  eyes  in  position  so  as  to  bring  a 
visual  image  to  its  clearest  point  of  visibility. 

VISUAL  ACUITY  refers  to  a  measurement  of  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
criminate  clearly  the  fine  details  of  objects  or  symbols 
at  a  given  distance. 

VISUAL  FUNCTIONING  refers  to  the  response  to  visual  materials 
of  any  nature  at  the  time  the  child  is  attempting  to 
use  his  vision  for  travel  or  for  learning. 

VISUAL  PERCEPTION  means  that  meaningful  interpretation  and 
understanding  is  given  to  what  the  child  sees  visually. 

VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  refers  to  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  responses 
to  visual  materials. 

VISUAL  CODING  refers  to  the  process  of  bringing  together  sin¬ 
gular  images  or  parts  of  images  into  meaningful  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  one  sees. 

VISUAL  SORTING  is  a  process  which  involves  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  and  among  various  images  to  make  a  final 
recognition  of  an  object  or  group  of  objects  seen  with 
the  eyes. 
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„  ofer  to  outlines  of  objects  and  linear  or  geometric 
FIGURES  refer  to 

shapes  with  or  without  detail. 

SYMBOLS  is  the  term  used  to  refer  to  letters  and  words  which 
appear  singly  or  in  sequence  with  each  other  and  may  or 
may  not  be  in  association  with  the  concrete  object  or 

picture . 

PERCEPTUAL  means  the  active  process  of  receiving  and  inter 
preting  the  visual  images  transmitted  through  the  optic 

nerve  fibers . 

COGNITIVE  refers  to  a  thought  process  involved  in  understanding 
and  thinking  realistically  about  information  and  knowledge 
stored  in  the  brain. 

PRESCRIPTIVE  TEACHING  refers  to  the  use  of  a  program  sequence 
of  activities  designed  for  a  specific  child  based  on  in 


dividual  needs  and  characteristics . 
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Visual  Behaviors  Related  to 
VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  SCALE 


Item  Description 

1. 

Linear  Form 

2. 

Linear  Form 

3. 

Contour  Form 

4. 

Contour  Form 

5. 

Object  Form 

6. 

Linear/Form 

7. 

Linear/Form 

8. 

Outline/Form 

9. 

Outline /Contour 

10. 

Outline  Shape 

11. 

Outline  Shape 

12. 

Abstract  Contour 

13. 

Abstract  Outline 

14. 

Abstract  Contour 

15. 

Abstract  Outline/Inner 
detail 

16. 

Abstract  Outline 

Visual  Behavior  Task 

Form  matching — unlike  geometric 
figures 

Form  discrimination--like  geo¬ 
metric  figures 

Position  in  space  of  related 
contours 

Form  recognition  multi-contour 
forms 

Form  matching--similar  object 
forms 

Light-dark  density  detail-- 
high  contrast 

Light-dark  density  detail-- 
low  contrast 

Matching  in  density  detail 

Matching  in  density  detail 

Size  discrimination--dif ferent 
sizes 

Size  discrimination--similar 
sizes 

Position  in  space — like  contour 

Detail  matching 

Position  in  space--small  size 

Like  outline — similar  detail 


Position  in  space — similar  detail 
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t tern  Description 

Visual  Behavior  Task 

17.  Abstract  Outline 

Matching  similar  detail 

18.  Linear  Abstraction 

Position  in  space — linear 
tracking 

19.  Linear  Outline  Abstrac¬ 
tion 

Matching — linear  detail 

20.  Linear  Outline  Abstrac¬ 
tion 

Matching--complex  inner  detail 

21.  Linear  Symbol 

Position  in  space — like  symbols 

22.  Object  Outline 

Object  assemblage 

23.  Detached  Object  Outline 

Object  unification 

24.  Detailed  Object  Outline 

Object  unification  and  complex 
integration 

25.  Disarranged  Object  Out¬ 
line  Parts 

Object  unification  and  integration 

26.  Contour  Outline  Part 

Outline  detail  unification 

27.  Linear  Perspective 

Position  in  space — depth 
dimension 

28.  Geometric  Outline 

Spatial  perspective 

29.  Outline  Contour 

Position  in  space — contour 
rotation 

30.  Geometric  Form/Outline 

Spatial  assimilation 

31.  Detailed  Object  Outline 

Detail  matching — similar  object 
outlines 

32.  Object  Perspective 

Detailed  matching — complex 
picture 

33.  Abstraction  Outline  Part 

Matching — part  to  whole 

Abstraction  Outline  Detail  Detail  matching — part  to  whole 
Outline  Abstraction  Matching — similar  inner  detail 
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Item  Description 


36. 

Single  Symbol 

37. 

Single  Symbol 

38. 

Grouped  Symbols 

39. 

Grouped  Symbols 

40. 

Symbol  Group  Association 

41. 

Detached  Symbol  Configu¬ 
ration 

42. 

Symbol  Configuration 
Association 

43. 

Configuration  Outline 

44. 

Single  Symbol  Reversal 

45. 

Single  symbol  reversal 

46. 

Internal  symbol  sequence 

47. 

Symbol  Group  Association 

48. 

Symbol  Group  Association 

Visual  Behavior  Task 

Discrimination  of  density- 

position  in  space — symbol 
rotation 

Matching  symbol  sequence 

Discrimination  of  symbol 
sequence 

Recognition  like  group  symbols 

Matching  symbol  group 

Symbol  group  integration 

Contour  of  grouped  symbols 

Matching  grouped  symbols — 
complex  inner  detail 

Discrimination  of  inner  symbol 
reversal 

Matching  inner-symbol  grouping 

Discrimination  of  related  symbol 
groups  with  unlike  configura¬ 
tion 

Discrimination  of  related  symbol 
groups  with  like  configuration 
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Record  of  Performance  on 


VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  SCALE 


.  nhnices  are  indicated  for  each  item.  There  are  four 
all  the  matching  items.  In  these  items,  the  correct 
p  is  numbered  from  1  to  4  according  to  the  appropriate _ 
respon  ^  items  2,  4,  28,  29,  39,  and  45  the  child  is  choosing 

th^different  one  or  a  particular  one.  In  these  items,  there 
are  five  possible  choices  so  the  correct  response  could  be 
numbered  from  1  to  5 . 


Case  I 

Section  I 


1. 

2 

+ 

7. 

4 

- 

2. 

4 

+ 

8. 

4 

+ 

3. 

2 

+ 

9. 

4 

+ 

4. 

2 

10. 

3 

+ 

5. 

3 

11. 

2 

— 

6. 

2 

12. 

4 

— 

Section 

II 

13. 

2 

— 

19. 

2 

- 

14. 

4 

. 

20. 

3 

— 

15. 

3 

+ 

21. 

2 

+ 

16. 

2 

22. 

4 

+ 

17. 

4 

23. 

1 

— 

18. 

2 

+ 

24  . 

2 

— 

Section  III 


25. 

2 

— 

21. 

2 

+ 

26  . 

3 

32. 

2 

— 

27. 

3 

+ 

33. 

1 

— 

28. 

3 

34. 

4 

— 

29. 

1 

_ 

-35. 

4 

— 

30. 

4 

+ 

36  . 

3 

+ 

Section 

IV 

37. 

2 

+ 

43. 

3 

— 

38. 

4 

+ 

44. 

3 

— 

39. 

2 

+ 

45. 

3 

— 

40. 

2 

_ 

46  . 

4 

— 

41. 

2 

47. 

2 

— 

42. 

3 

_ 

48. 

3 

- 

The  accompanying  profile  sheet 
may  be  used  to  plot  the  per¬ 
formance  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  child's  overall  visual 
efficiency . 


Totals 


I  _36 

II  _ 4 

III  4 


IV  3 


Total 
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Visual  Skills  and 


Behaviors  Related  to 


Sections  and  Items 


in  the  Scale 


Section  I 


Ln 


Discrimination  of: 
Geometric  form 
Object  contour 
Light-dark  intensity 
Size  and  position 


to 


Section 


II 


H->  to 

O 


Discrimination  of  size 

Object  and  abstract  figure 
detail 

Position  in  space 


Image  constancy  of  out¬ 
lines,  pattern  details 
and  objects 


Section  III 


to 

O'! 


Visual  Closure 


Spatial  Perspective 

Discrimination  of 
object  and  abstract 
figure  details 


Section  IV 


4^ 

<_n 

00 


Discrimination  of: 

Size,  position,  sequence 
and  relationship  of 
letter  and  word  symbols 
and  groups  of  symbols 
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Prescriptive  Teaching  Model 
Case  I 

The  performance  of  this  child  indicates  that  he  is  able 
to  make  discriminations  between  solid  black  geometrrc  forms, 
even  those  which  are  only  partially  solid.  However,  he  did 
not  know  or  recognize  the  names  of  specific  forms.  He  was 
successful  in  matching  outlines  of  circles  when  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  size  but  could  not  note  less  discrete 
size  differences.  As  the  figures  became  smaller  in  size,  he 
was  unable  to  see  them. 

Some  detail  in  outline  figures  could  be  seen  when  they 
were  large.  He  was  able  to  note  the  likenesses  and  differences 
regardless  of  spatial  position.  He  was  able  to  integrate  seme 
object  parts  but  with  little  consistency.  Outlines  of  objects 
were  matched  when  seen  singularly  but  not  in  a  picture.  He 
differentiated  between  large  symbols  presented  one  at  a  time 
but  was  not  able  to  match  symbols  when  grouped  in  words. 

Overall  his  performance  was  at  a  very  low  level  of 
efficiency.  Visual  stimulation  should  begin  with  the  very 
first  objective;  he  needs  to  learn  to  recognize  all  forms  by 
name  and  learn  to  develop  clear  visual  images  of  every  basic 
form  before  beginning  work  on  object  forms. 

Activities  should  be  varied  and  repeated  until  the  child 
reaches  the  highest  level  of  visual  functioning  possible  before 
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moving  to  the  next  objective.  Progress  is  likely  to  be  slow, 
and  he  will  need  much  encouragement  and  reinforcement. 

Just  how  efficient  he  can  become  visually  cannot  be  ex- 
timated.  Many  factors  will  influence  his  visual  development 
but  if  he  really  wants  to  learn  to  see  things,  has  the  ability 
to  recall  and  think  about  the  visual  images,  and  has  a  patient 
creative  teacher  he  may  be  able  to  achieve  a  very  satisfactory 
level  of  visual  efficiency  to  enhance  his  overall  learning. 
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Record  of  Performance  on 
VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  SCALE 


choices  are  indicated  for  each  item.  There  are  four 

choicesinahL  the  matching  items.  In  these  items,  the  correct 
choic  numbered  from  1  to  4  according  to  the  appropriate 

response  is  4  28,  29,  39,  and  45  the  child  is  choosing 

the^'dif  ferent  one  or  a  particular  one.  In  these  items  there 
are  five  possible  choices  so  the  correct  response  could  be 
numbered  from  1  to  5  . 


Case 

II 

• 

Section 

I 

1. 

3 

+ 

7. 

4 

4* 

2. 

4 

+ 

8. 

4 

+ 

3. 

2 

+ 

9. 

4 

+ 

4. 

2 

+ 

10. 

3 

5. 

3 

.  . 

11. 

2 

— 

6. 

2 

+ 

12. 

4 

— 

Section 

II 

13. 

2 

— 

19. 

2 

14  . 

4 

. 

20. 

3 

— 

15. 

3 

+ 

21. 

2 

+ 

16. 

2 

mmm 

22. 

4 

+ 

17. 

4 

_ 

23. 

1 

+ 

18. 

2 

+ 

24. 

2 

— 

The  accompanying  profile  sheet 
may  be  used  to  plot  the  per¬ 
formance  to  get  a  picture  of 
the  child's  overall  visual 
efficiency. 


Section  III 


25. 

2  + 

31. 

2 

+ 

26. 

3 

32. 

2 

+ 

0 

r- 

CM 

3  + 

33. 

1 

— 

28. 

3  - 

34. 

4 

— 

0 

1  ^ 

1  M 

1  __ 

Jl. 

35. 

4 

— 

30. 

4  + 

36. 

7 

+ 

37. 

Section  IV 

2  + 

43. 

3 

38. 

4  + 

44. 

3 

_ 

39  . 

2  + 

45. 

3 

—  . 

40. 

2  + 

46. 

4 

— 

41. 

2  - 

47. 

2 

— 

42. 

3  - 

48. 

3 

- 

Totals  I  _9 

U  _ 6 

III  _ 6 

IV  4 


Total 


25 
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Prescriptive  Teaching  Model 
Case  II. 

Solid  black  materials  are  easily  seen  by  this  child  and 
he  is  able  to  note  the  differences  in  form  intensity,  and  to 
recognize  some  forms  by  name.  Minute  differences  in  form  con¬ 
tour,  size  and  spatial  arrangement  are  not  as  easily  determined. 
The  differences  in  detail  of  outline  figures  can  be  noted  also 
when  they  are  large  and  do  not  require  sharpness  and  clarity. 

He  seems  to  be  able  to  discriminate  regardless  of  position  and 
can  integrate  parts  into  unified  wholes  when  the  size  is  large 

enough. 

Abstract  embedded  figure  parts  can  be  matched  and  single 
letter  symbols  are  discriminated  easily.  Grouped  symbol  se¬ 
quences  can  be  matched  when  the  letters  are  large  and  clear. 

The  overall  efficiency  of  this  child  is  marginal  which 
indicates  probable  potential  for  increasing  visual  skills  and 
performance  when  properly  stimulated.  Little  time  needs  to 
be  spent  on  form  discrimination  except  to  determine  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  color  and  variations  and  to  make  sure  he  can  recognize 
all  forms  by  name.  The  activities  should  begin  by  observing 
performance  on  objectives/  two,  three,  and  four  and  moving 
quickly  to  puzzles  especially  those  with  small  pieces. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  listen  to  the  language  responses 
to  object  forms  in  order  to  note  the  manner  in  which  he  makes 
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visual  associations  and  recognizes  one  object  from  another,  and 
can  perceive  their  relationships. 

Material  of  smaller  and  and  smaller  size  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  he  is  successful  in  making  discriminations  and  in 
noting  finer  and  finer  details. 

Progress  is  likely  to  be  rapid  up  to  objective  12.  From 
this  point  on  he  needs  more  and  more  visual  stimulation  with  a 
variety  of  activities  and  materials  to  sharpen  his  visual  per¬ 
ceptions.  His  potential  for  visual  learning  of  words  and  of 
some  reading  is  very  good  and  he  needs  much  opportunity  to 
practice  and  refine  these  skills.  If  he  is  really  interested 
and  encouraged  he  will  probably  be  able  to  read  many  things 
without  great  difficulty,  and  may  even  begin  to  do  some  of  his 
reading  through  his  visual  sense  if  given  the  guidance  and 
necessary  assistance  by  the  teacher. 
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Record  of  Performance  on 
VISUAL  EFFICIENCY  SCALE 


The  correct  choices  are  indicated  for  each  item.  There  are  four 
choices  in  all  the  matching  items.  In  these  items,  the  correct 
resoonse  is  numbered  from  1  to  4  according  to  the  appropriate 
choice.  In  items  2,  4,  28,  29,  39,  and  45  the  child  is  choosing 
the  different  one  or  a  particular  one.  In  these  items  ,  there 
are  five  possible  choices  so  the  correct  response  could  be 
numbered  from  1  to  5 . 


Case  III. 


Section 

I 

Section 

III 

1. 

+ 

7. 

4 

+ 

25. 

2 

+ 

31. 

2 

2. 

4 

+ 

8. 

4 

+ 

26  . 

3 

— 

32. 

2 

3. 

2 

+ 

9. 

4 

+ 

27. 

3 

+ 

33. 

1 

4. 

2 

+ 

10. 

3 

+ 

28. 

3 

— 

34  . 

4 

5. 

3 

+ 

11. 

2 

_ 

29  . 

1 

+ 

35. 

4 

6  . 

2 

+ 

12. 

4 

+ 

30. 

4 

+ 

36  . 

3 

Section 

II 

Section 

IV 

13. 

2 

+ 

19. 

2 

+ 

37. 

2 

+ 

43. 

3 

14. 

4 

20  . 

3 

+ 

38. 

4 

+ 

44  . 

3 

15. 

3 

+ 

21. 

2 

+ 

39_. 

2 

+ 

£5. 

3 

16. 

2 

+ 

22. 

4 

+ 

40. 

2 

+ 

46  . 

4 

17. 

4 

— 

23. 

1 

+ 

41. 

2 

+ 

47. 

2 

18. 

2 

+ 

24. 

2 

42. 

3 

_ 

48. 

3 

The 

accompanying  profile 

sheet 

Totals 

I 

11 

may  be  used  to 
formance  to  get 

plot  the  per- 
a  picture  of 

II 

9 

the  child  s  overall 
efficiency . 

visual 

III 

8 

IV 

8 

Total 
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Visual  Skills  and 


Behaviors  Related  to 
Sections  and  Items 
in  the  Scale 


Section  I 

Discrimination  of: 

Geometric  form 
Object  contour 
Light-dark  intensity 
Size  and  position 

Section  II 

Discrimination  of  size 

Object  and  abstract  figure 
detail 

Position  in  space 

Image  constancy  of  out¬ 
lines  ,  pattern  details 
and  objects 

Section  III 


Visual  Closure 

Spatial  Perspective 

Discrimination  of 
object  and  abstract 
figure  details 


Section  IV 
Discrimination  of: 

Size,  position,  sequence 
and  relationship  of 
letter  and  word  symbols 
and  groups  of  symbols 
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Prescriptive  Teaching  Model 
Case  III. 

The  visual  functioning  of  this  child  indicates  a  fairly 
satisfactory  level  of  efficiency  with  only  a  few  gaps  in  dis¬ 
crimination  of  visual  details,  integration  and  image  close, 
and  differentiation  between  words  and  groups  of  words.  The 
stimulation  activities  should  begin  with  review  of  outlines , 
pictures,  and  noting  the  likenesses  and  differences  in  the 
inner  details  within  each.  Progress  is  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
motivation  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  desire  to  "learn 
to  see"  more  things. 

The  major  concentration  for  this  child  should  be  on 
Objectives  12  through  17  and  in  practicing  and  strengthening 
visual  reading  skills.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
potential  for  visual  reading  can  be  realized  with  ease.  In 
this  case,  the  child  may  be  able  to  achieve  reading  ability 
in  both  print  and  braille  if  already  a  braille  reader.  If  no 
reading  mode  has  been  established  previously,  then  the  major 
focus  should  be  on  visual  reading  with  assistance  in  refining 
skills  in  discrimination,  association,  and  integration  of  visual 
symbols  and  reading  material.  The  present  visual  functioning 
of  this  child  is  indicative  of  a  visual  learner  and  maximum 
effort  should  be  directed  toward  the  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  vision  as  the  primary  means  of  learning  in  life  ex¬ 
periences  and  in  most  if  not  all  academic  learning. 
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MATERIALS  LIST 

I .  GEOMETRIC  FORMS 
A.  Tactual 


1. 

Wonder  Texture  Box  Creative  Playthings 

2. 

Form  Boards  Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind 

3. 

Progress  Development  Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind 

Project  #2 

4. 

Graduating  Shapes  Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind 

5. 

Mitchell  Wire  Forms  American  Printing  House 

6. 

Form  Board  Playskool,  Inc. 

7. 

Geometric  Figures  and  Milton  Bradley 

Solids 

8. 

Geometric  Forms  Judy  Company 

9. 

Cuisenaire  Rods  Cuisenaire  Co.  of  America 

10. 

Peg  Grading  Board  Constructive  Playthings 

11. 

Contour  Cone  Creative  Playthings 

12. 

Wooden  Cylinders  Creative  Playthings 

(graduated)  &  Stand 

13. 

Graded  Circles,  Squares  Creative  Playthings 
&  Triangles 

14. 

Inset  Cylinders  Creative  Playthings 

15. 

Geometric  Insets  Creative  Playthings 

16. 

Pattern  Learning  Creative  Playthings 

Forms 

B.  Tactual  and  Visual 


Geometric  Form  Cards 
(Montessori) 


1. 


Educational  Teaching  Aids 
Division  of  A.  Daigger  Co. 
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II. 


2.  Parquetry  Blocks  & 

Designs 

3.  Parquetry  Design 

Blocks 

C.  Visual 

1.  Geometric  Shapes  in 

Color 

2 .  Shape  Dominoes 

3 .  Chrominoes 

a.  Puzzles- Integra¬ 
tion  of  Parts 

1)  Shapes  Puzzles 


2)  Small  Form 

Puzzles 

3)  Large  Form 

Puzzles 


OBJECTS 

A.  Tactual 

1.  Progress  Development 
Project  #1 

B .  Visual 

1 .  Simple  Objects  & 
Geometric  Forms 


Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Teaching  Resources,  Inc. 

Creative  Playthings 
Childcraft  Company 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

Teaching  Resources,  Inc. 
Teaching  Resources,  Inc. 


Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind 


Teaching  Resources,  Inc. 
Speech  and  Language  Materials 


a.  Association  Cards 

b.  Figure-Ground 

Transparencies 

Object  Outlines  with 
Inner  Detail 


2. 
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a.  Stimulus  Response 
Strips 

Follett  Pub.  Company 

b .  Transparency  Dupli¬ 
cating  Books 

Milliken  Pub.  Company 

c.  Perception  Plaques, 
Clowns  &  Faces 

Creative  Playthings 

d.  Picture  Readiness 
Game 

Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

3.  Object  Pictures — 

Color  &  Detail 

a.  Picture  Dominoes 

Creative  Playthings 

b .  Match-Me 

Benton  Review  Pub.  Company 

c.  Picto-Lotto 

F.  A.  Owen  Pub.  Company 

d.  Object  Lotto 

Constructive  Playthings 

e .  Farm  Lotto 

Constructive  Playthings 

f.  ABC  Lotto 

Constructive  Playthings 

4 .  Missing  Parts 


a.  What's  Missing 

Lotto 

Constructive  Playthings 

b.  Story-Cards — Tell 
What  Part  is 
Missing 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

5 .  Integration  of  Parts 


a.  Whole-Part-Whole 
Puzzles 

Playskool ,  Inc. 

b.  Fruit  &  Animal 
Puzzles 

Teaching  Resources ,  Inc. 

c.  Shape  &  Size 

Puzzles 

Creative  Playthings 

d.  Animal  Puzzles 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 
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e. 

People  Puzzles 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

6. 

Spatial  Relations 

a.  Spatial  Relation 

Picture  Cards 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

b . 

Fitzhugh  Plus 
Program 

Allied  Education  Council 

7. 

Categorizing 

a. 

Food  Series 

Captioned  Films  Education 
Media  Distribution  Center 

b . 

The  Classifica¬ 
tion  Game 

Instructo  Corporation 

c. 

Go-Together  Cards 

Creative  Playthings 

d. 

Go-Together  Lotto 

Constructive  Playthings 

e. 

Association  Pic¬ 
ture  Cards 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

f . 

Motor  Expressive 
Language  Pic¬ 
ture  Cards 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

g- 

Opposite  Concepts 

Instructo  Corporation 

h. 

Opposite  Ideal 
Charts 

Ideal  School  Supply 

8. 

Picture  Sequencing 

a. 

See-Quees 

The  Judy  Company 

b . 

Sequential  Pic¬ 
tures 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

9. 

Color 

a. 

Color  Association 
Cards 

Developmental  Learning 
Materials 

10. 

General  Activities 
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a.  Match  and  Check  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co. 

b.  Independent  Acti-  The  Continental  Press,  Inc. 

vities.  Level  I. 


III. 


OBJECTS  AND  SYMBOLS 

A.  Tactual 

1.  Wood  Lower  Case  Letters 

2.  Magnetic  Letters 

B .  Visual- Picture/Word 

Association 

1.  Matchetts 

2 .  Structural  Reading 

Series 

3.  Word  Matching  Cards 

4.  Picto-Lotto  Cards 

5.  Picto-Word  Flash 

Cards 

6.  Dolch  Picture  Word 

Cards 

7.  Picture  Word  Builder 

8.  My  First  Dictionary 

9.  Families  and  Friends 

10.  Words  and  Action 

11.  Sort-a-Card  Game 

12.  Action  Pictures  & 

Name  Pictures 

13.  The  Game  of  Match 

Word 


Creative  Playthings 
Playskool,  Inc. 

The  Judy  Company 

L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Inc. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 
Constructive  Playthings 

Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

Milton  Bradley  Company 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Inc. 
Instructor  Pub.  Inc. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc. 
Milton  Bradley  Company 
Ideal  School  Supply 

Benton  Review  Pub.  Co. 
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14.  Ben-G  Reading  Readi¬ 

ness  Puzzles 

15.  Match.  Gaines  Sets, 

One  and  Two 

16.  Object  Lotto 
C.  Words 

1.  Basic  Word  Cards 

2.  Basic  Sight  Vocabulary 

Cards 

3.  Basic  Sight  Word  Test 

4.  Dolch  Popper  Words 

Sets  1  &  2 

5.  Phonetic  Quizmo 

6.  Global  Flash  Cards 

7.  Phonetic  Drill  Cards 

8 .  Pre-Primer  Words — 

Flash  Cards 

D.  Phrases  and  Sentences 

1.  Sight  Phrase  Cards 

2.  Sentence  Builders 

E .  Easy  Reading 

1.  Readers  Digest  Skill 

Builder 

2.  Surprise  Stories, 

First  Reader 

3.  The  Silent  Readers, 

Second  Reader 

4.  I  Wonder  Why  (Large 
Type  Edition) 

My  First  Reading 
Unit,  Part  2 


Creative  Playthings,  Inc. 
Garrard  Publishing  Co. 
Ed-U-Cards  Mfg.  Corp. 

Steck-Vaugh  Company 
Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Webster  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill 

Garrard  Publishing  Co. 

Milton  Bradley  Company 

Reader's  Digest  Services,  Inc. 

Clear  Type  Publishing 
Committee 

Clear  Type  Publishing 
Committee 

Stanwix  House,  Inc. 

Gel-Sten  Supply  Company,  Inc. 


5. 
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6. 

Cowboy  Sam  Series 

7. 

Butternut  Bill 

Series 

8. 

Read  and  Play 

Book 

9. 

Easy-to-Read  Books 

10. 

Button  Family 

Series 

F .  Broad  Application  Items 

1.  Frostig  Pictures  and 

Patterns  Program 

2 .  Perceptual  Motor 

Teaching  Materials 

3.  Frostig  Program  for 

the  Development  of 
Visual-Perception , 
Teacher'  Guide 

4.  Frostig  Exercise  and 

Worksheets 

5.  Harris  Lateral  Domi 

nance  Kit 

6.  Detect:  A  Sensori¬ 

motor  Approach  to 
Visual  Discrimination 

7 .  Erie  Program/Perceptual 

Motor  Development 

8 .  Fairbanks-Robinson 

Program 

9.  Try:  Experiences  for 

Young  Children 

10.  Rhyming,  Levels  1  &  2 

11.  Thinking  Skills, 

Levels  1  &  2 

12.  Visual  Discrimination 

Levels  1  &  2 


Benefic  Press 
Benefic  Press 
Garrard  Publishing  Co. 
Melmont  Publishers 
Benefic  Press 

Follett  Educational  Corp. 
Teaching  Resources 
Follett  Educational  Corp. 

Follett  Educational  Corp. 
Follett  Educational  Corp. 
Science  Research  Associates 

Teaching  Resources 

Teaching  Resources 

Noble  &  Noble  Pub.* ,  Inc. 

The  Continental  Press,  Inc. 
The  Continental  Press,  Inc. 

The  Continental  Press,  Inc. 
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SOURCES  OF  ALL  MATERIAL  ON  PREVIOUS  LIST 


Allied  Education  Council 
Distribution  Center 
p.  0.  Box  78 
Galien,  Michigan  49113 

American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

Benefic  Press 

10300  West  Roosevelt  Road 

Westchester,  Illinois  60153 

Benton  Review  Publishing  Co. ,  Inc. 
Fowler,  Indiana  47944 

Captioned  Filins  Education  Media 
Distribution  Center 
5034  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

Constructive  Playthings 
1040  East  85th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64131 

The  Continental  Press,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  554 

Elgin,  Illinois  60120 

Creative  Playthings , Inc . 

Educational  Services  Department 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

Cuisenaire  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

12  Church  Street 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  10805 

Developmental  Learning  Materials 
3505  North  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60657 

Ed-U-Cards  Manufacturing  Corp. 

60  Austin  Blvd. 

Commack ,  New  York  11725 


Educational  Teaching  Aids 
Division 

A.  Daigger  &  Company 
159  West  Kinzie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610 

Follett  Educational  Corp. 

1010  West  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60607 

Garrard  Publishing  Company 
1607  North  Market  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

Gel-Sten  Supply  Company,  Inc. 
9014  Brookfield  Avenue 
Brookfield,  Illinios  60513 

Grosset  and  Dunlap,  Inc. 

51  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10010 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc. 

383  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Ideal  School  Supply  Company 
11000  South  Lavergne  Avenue 
Oak  Lawn,  Illinois  60453 

The  Instructo  Corporation 
Paoli ,  Pennsylvania  19301 

The  Instructor  Publications,  I 
Dansville,  New  York  14437 

The  Judy  Company 

310  North  Second  Street 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55401 

Melmont  Publishers 

1224  West  Van  Burent  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60607 

Milliken  Publishing  Company 

611  Olive  Street 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 
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Milton  Bradley  Company 
74  Park  Street 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  01101 

Noble  and  Noble  Publishers,  Inc. 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company 
1039  Eighth  Street 
LaSalle,  Illinois  61301 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company 
Instructor  Park 
Dansville,  New  York  14437 

Playskool,  Inc. 

3720  North  Kedzie  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60618 

Reader's  Digest  Services,  Inc. 
Education  Division 
Pleasantville ,  New  York  10570 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
Industrial  and  Special  Education 
Division 

259  East  Erie  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
1900  East  Lake  Avenue 
Glenview,  Illinois  60025 

L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Inc. 

201  East  50th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

Speech  and  Language  Materials,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  721 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101 

Stanwix  House,  Inc. 

3020  Chart iers  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15204 

Steck- Vaughn  Company 
Box  2028 

Austin,  Texas  78767 


Tactile  Aids  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

2625  Forest  Avenue 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50311 

Teaching  Resources  Corporation 

100  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

Webster  Division 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
Manchester  Road 
Manchester,  Missouri  63011 
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books  and  reports 
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